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THE SLOW STRANGULATION OF NDEA 


Tightly drawn purse strings threaten to choke off effectiveness of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 even before it is well under way. 





Thus far, only $40 million has been appropriated for fiscal 1959 (the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1959), compared to the $183.3 million authorized by Congress 
for that period. Proposed supplemental appropriations of $75.3 million would still 
leave a difference of $68 million. And there is no assurance that the proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations won't be cut by Congress. 





The student loan program is a case in point. The NDEA authorized first-year 
expenditures of $47.5 million. To get the program under way, Congress appropriated 
$6 million for student loans. The proposed supplemental appropriation for this title 


of the act is $25 million, for a total of $31 million. That is still $16.5 million 
short of the amount authorized. 





The situation is liable to get worse before it gets better. President Eisen- 





hower, in his budget for fiscal 1960, proposed that $150 million be appropriated for 
the second year of the NDEA, compared to the $222 million originally authorized by 
Congress. This brings the two-year deficit to $140 million, about 35 per cent of 
the amount originally authorized. 


The American Council on Education points out that even the President's disppoint- 
ing request for funds is receiving a chilly reception in Congress: "After unexplained 
delay by the Budget Bureau in forwarding the request to the House, it was sent by 
Chairman Clarence Cannon (D-Mo.) of the House Committee on Appropriations to a Special 
Subcommittee headed by Rep. Albert Thomas (D-Tex.) and composed of such men as John J. 
Rooney (D-N.Y¥.) and Frank T. Bow (R-Ohio)." None of these gentlemen is regarded as 
friendly to education. 








The Council adds: "Thus far this group has taken no action on the NDEA supple- 
mentary appropriation, and officials in both government and education are seriously 
concerned that, with the shrinkage of the amount requested and the long delay in 
action, the programs under NDEA may not have a fair chance to get into action." 


-—— BUT DON'T SPEND IT ALL IN ONE PLACE... 


The $6 million already appropriated and allocated for student loans 
went to 1227 colleges and universities, which had requested more than 
ten times that amount. Five got less than $100, 110 got less than $500, 
and 264 got less than $1000. State Teachers College of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, was low school on the totem pole. It got $51. If the 
nation's 3.25 million college and university students all wanted to bor- 
row some of the federal money, they would get less than $2 each. 
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THE DICTATES OF NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


The increasing responsibilities of education, both today and in the next half- 
century, were drawn last week in stark outline by two scholars speaking in widely 
separated parts of the country. 





Harold W. Stoke, president of Queens College, speaking in Chicago before the 
National Conference on Higher Education, said that "education is an instrument of 
power on which national survival, itself, depends and this indisputable fact has im- 
posed on education and educators a new obligation, imperative and superior to any 
other, namely,to keep the nation strong." 





George D. Spindler, associate professor of education and anthropology at Stan- 
ford, told the Southwest Regional Conference on Instruction, meeting in Oklahoma City, 
that education has the responsibility of preparing the nation to enter an age, and 
frontiers, for which there is no precedent in history. "The next 50 years," he said, 
"will probably be the toughest that man has ever known." 





The "new and powerful doctrine of national necessity," according to Dr. Stoke, 
will work a profound transformation in our traditions of higher education, with the 
interventions of the federal government "no longer for the purpose of contributing" 
to intellectual and social benefits of education but instead to carry out its own 
responsibilities and to make its own powers effective. 





If it cannot depend upon the traditional organization and operation of American 
education for its needs, "it will have to provide for itself the educational resources 
its functions require," Dr. Stoke said. "The new case for federal intervention in ed- 
ucation is no longer the case for convenience or for the values of the intellectual 
contributions which education makes to national welfare; it is stark necessity." 





Anthropologist Spindler foresees a society in which the single-family dwelling 
and individually-owned automobiles are matters of history. Today's exploding popula- 
tion, he said, will result in tomorrow's 100-mile-long-strip city, with only apart- 
ment house homes and jet-propelled, public rapid transit. 





In that city of tomorrow, leisure time will be a major problem. It is up to the 
educator, he said, to teach students how to view, to listen, to read, to create, with 
satisfaction. "This is certainly one answer to what people like to regard as 'frills' 
in education," he said. "Education cannot afford to become solely technological or 
solely scientific. A mass of people, loosed on itself, with the tremendous amount of 
leisure time which automation will bring, and no real wants that can be satisfied 
within it, can be a dangerous force in our society." 





Dr. Stoke, in speaking of "federal intervention in education," pointed out that 
it is not a brand new circumstance. To meet the need for more scientists and a high- 
er level of competence in science teaching, the National Science Foundation has been 
charged by Congress to inaugurate teacher-training programs, "a field traditionally 
reserved to the states." The National Defense Education Act can be viewed in the 
same way and is no federal aid to education but "federal creation of education...of 
a kind and quantity...which the national necessity now demands." Also, support by 
the federal government of research projects "filters its way in some form into almost 
all colleges and universities." 


It_is national necessity, he said, "which dictates our current measures for 
scholarship programs, for grants-in-aid, for research, for...portions of the curricu- 
lum, and eventually for vast school construction programs. The nation's educational 


needs cannot be left to chance!" 








THE NEWS THAT DIDN'T MAKE THE HEADLINES 


Behind the fall of massive resistance in Virginia, 
behind the dynamiting of schools in West Virginia and 
Tennessee, behind the violence, behind the bold head- 
lines, there were significant developments in segrega- 
tion-integration in the past several months. 





For the first time in history: Negroes were elect- 
ed to city school boards in Houston, Texas, and Louisville, 
Kentucky. . .a Negro was named head basketball coach at an 
integrated high school in West Virginia. . .Meharry Medical 
College in Nashville, Tennessee, a segregated Negro school 
for 82 years, accepted two white students. . .Florida left 
the ranks of Deep South states with no-desegregation-at- 
any-Level by admitting a Negro to the law school of the 
University of Florida. . .two Texas communities, Pleasan- 
ton and Bloomington, became the first in that state to 
desegregate on the basis of a popular referendum. (Boerne, 
Texas, had a similar referendum and rejected desegrega- 
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tion. ) President Foster 


All of these points were made by Luther H. Foster, president 
of Tuskegee Institute, in an address to the National Conference on Higher Education 
in Chicago. "Segregation-desegregation," he said, "provided the world one of its top 10 
news stories in 1958. From the looks of things, it'll still be a top story in 1959 
and for some years hence." 





In his news-behind-the-news summary, President Foster told the conference the 
desegregation picture in the South didn't change much in 1958. Deep South states, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, still have not 
desegregated at any elementary or high school level. But Miami, Florida, he said, is 
considering desegregation of an elementary school in one neighborhood and Atlanta, 
Georgia, officials are talking in terms of local option as a solution to their problems. 





The issue of integration has produced some strange twists, he said. One Federal 
court approved a stairstep integration plan for Nashville; similar plans proposed for 
other places...were rejected. Before desegregation of Anderson County High at Clinton, 
Tennessee, Negro and white primary children rode the same school buses. fter de- 
segregation, they began riding separate buses. "But it was the little town of Edwight, 
West Virginia, which came up with the oddest twist. White residents, with an old and 
over-crowded school, petitioned for integration with the new, modern Negro junior high 
school. This time the objectors were the Negroes}" 





Foster said there are 8677 school districts in the South, of which 2896 are bi- 
racial -- meaning with both white and Negro children enrolled in their schools. 
"These figures are quite significant," he said, "especially to people outside the 
South who have an idea that the whole of the South is biracial. This is not so, by 
about two-thirds of the South." 








There are 9,658,000 white pupils and 2,970,344 Negro pupils enrolled in South- 
ern public schools. Of these, about 402,000 Negroes are in districts which have in- 
tegrated their schools, or have started desegreation. But of these 402,000 Negro 
pupils, not more than 175,000 attend mixed schools, Foster said. He cited the case 
of Lexington, Kentucky, which has desegregated at all school levels. Of the 3000 
Negro children there, only about 64 have chosen to transfer from all-Negro to previous- 
ly all-white schools." 








"We've got to put the teachers into the same orbit as the kids." With 
that idea in mind, the Air Force Association and the Space Education 
Foundation are sponsoring the first-ever World Forum of Aerospace Ed- 
ucation Leaders in Las Vegas, Nevada, next month. It is hoped that at 
least five educational leaders from each of the 49 states will attend @ 
the invitational affair which will be in conjunction with the World 
Congress of Flight. Invitations are going out to chief state school 
officers, executive secretaries of state education associations, deans 
of colleges of education in the state universities, superintendents of 
schools in capital cities (or another large city in each state) and leading members 
of state parent-teacher organizations. 














> Top educators from 20 other countries also will be there to exchange views and 
explore criteria for education adequate to meet requirements of the aerospace age. 





What are the jobs of a school principal? Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, posed that question at the annual convention of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals last week in Los Angeles. She answered 
her own question this way: "We have thousands of school principals who are responsi- 
ble for the safe bus transportation of a larger number of human beings than many a 
city's entire transportation system, thousands are responsible for the serving of more 
meals in school cafeterias than do all the hotels, restaurants and diners in a sizeable 
city; thousands oversee the material equipment and maintenance needs of a school that 
carries on daily life of far greater magnitude than a huge industrial plant; thousands 
are held accountable for the statistics of school attendance, staff personnel, and 
multiple monies that could by comparison shrink the size of many an accountant's load; 
and over and beyond this is the principal's main professional responsibility, namely, 
the guidance, the encouragement, the development, and the supervision of a good pro- 
gram of education day after day for every child in the school." 





The names of 12 more colleges and universities which plan to operate guidance and @ 
counseling training institutes next summer under provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 have been released by Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 

Derthick. That brings to 32 the number of institutions that will use federal funds 
to set up such institutes. The l2 latest are Louisiana State, Marquette, Oklahoma 
State, Pennsylvania State, Syracuse, Texas Technological College, University of Ala- 
bama, University of California (Berkeley), University of Houston, University of South 
Carolina, University of Southern California, and University of Texas. 





; > The American Council on Education has issued a call for all colleges and univer- 
sities to stop unhealthy competition and stand together for the good of higher educa- 
tion as a whole. In a statement emanating from a 12-member committee under the 
chairmanship of President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard, the council said: "A great and 
unique strength of American higher education stems from the historic co-existence of 
strong private institutions and strong public institutions. ... It is as shortsighted 
as it is false to promote one segment of higher education at the expense of another 

- « e The crucial issue is not how many dollars come from private sources and how many 
from public sources but whether or not the total of these dollars will be sufficient 

to meet the challenges colleges and universities face." 
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